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Locomotive 7 with day train. In the early days train terminated at Guerneville a few 
minutes after the noon hour. 


Fulton & Guerneville Railroad 
San Francisco & North Pacific Railroad 
California Northwestern Railway 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad 
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Willis A. Silverthorn 


Engineer, Northwestern Pacific Railroad, for his 45 years 
of service and unfailing interest in the steam locomotive, 
this story upon his retirement is dedicated. 
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> It was late September in the 
year 1874. There was a sign of 
winter in the air with a cold 
Pnorth wind blowing. Peter Don- 
* ahue, President of the San Fran- 
cisco and North Pacific Railroad, 
walked briskly up the wooden 
sidewalk planks, turned the cor- 
ner and entered his offices. He 
"was hardly at his desk when the 
> gentlemen arrived with whom he 
had made appointments several 
days previous. George Guerne, 
» Antoine, Frank, and Joseph Kor- 
> bel, representing their lumber in- 
 terests and others around Guerne- 
» ville, had one thing in their minds 
when they started talking to 
' Peter Donahue. They wanted a 
» railroad. 

' The present way of handling 
> lumber by ox-team to Santa Rosa 
~ and Petaluma over the mountains 
"> was too costly and cumbersome. 
-) With a branch line off the San 
Francisco and North Pacific at 
|) Fulton, the entire shipments of 
|» lumber from the Guerneville area 
'¥ could be made a simple and more 
economical operation. 

Donahue turned and said, “Gen- 
|) tlemen, I will build the railroad 
if you will supply the right-of- 
way, give me free bridge timbers 
and let me buy the ties whole- 
) sale.” The four men had a quick 
consultation and the deal was 
agreed upon. Antoine Korbel was 

chosen to obtain the right-of-way 
») in the name of the San Francisco 
> and North Pacific Railroad. He 
» started immediately and in nine 
months had all rights secured and 
legal documents filed. 

' The mill owners then began to 
» renege on the free bridge timbers 
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that were supposed to be used on 
the bridge across the Russian 
River near what is now known 
as Hacienda, and the various 
trestles that were to be built. Don- 
ahue said that he would not build 
the road otherwise. Antoine Kor- 
bel was quick to remind Donahue 
that he better build the railroad, 
as the rights-of-way obtained 
were good only if construction 
started in one year. If construc- 
tion did not start, the land would 
revert to the owners. 

Donahue knew that he would 
have to start building the road 
because Milton Latham and his 
North Pacific Coast narrow gauge 
had staked out their route from 
Sausalito to Tomales and on to 
the Russian River and Duncan 
Mills. If no railroad came down 
the river to Guerneville, Latham 
could very well swing his narrow 
gauge road up the river from 
where they came in on the Rus- 
sian River and he, Donahue, 
would lose a tremendous amount 
of logging and lumber business. 

Guerneville, which was first 
settled by R. B. Lunsford on May 
1, 1860, was now a thriving little 
town. It was first called “Stump- 
town,” but changed to Guerne- 
ville in honor of George Guerne, 
principal citizen of the commun- 
ity. The largest mill was that of 
Heald and Guerne. Tom Heald 
had married Julia Guerne in 1860 
and in 1865 the two men opened 
the lumber mill. In the winter of 
1867 the Russian River went on a 
rampage and washed out the mill 
site. A new one was built, which 
produced 20,000 feet per day. The 
mill employed some 50 men and 








At Guerneville the Heald and Guerne Lumber Mill was located along Fife Creek with its 
extensive log pond. 











The “Polly Ann’ (2-2-0) was the first known steam engine in the Russian River area. 
Hauled log flats to the mill. Was blown up in a New Year's Eve celebration. 
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ran eight months of the year. In 
1874 a chair factory was started 
by S. W. Faudre who in turned 
passed it on to Florence Brunner 
in 1877. Its production was 70 
chairs per day. At Korbel an- 
other large mill was in operation 
with a shingle and saw mill. At 
Hagle Nest (now Rio Nido) an- 
other small mill was in opera- 
tion, and there were a few more 
farther up the river. Yes, there 
was plenty of business for a rail- 
road, and there was much more 
to be developed. Donahue called 
in his directors and approval was 
given to build the line. At first 
they were going to call the rail- 
road the “Redwood Branch Rail- 
road,” it was finally incorporated 
as the “Fulton and Guerneville 
Railroad.” Just why it was not 
made a branch of the San Fran- 
cisco and North Pacific is not 
known, but in those days, any 
new construction was given a 
separate railroad name, even 


though it was under the same 


management. 

Construction was started from 
Fulton in September, 1875. It was 
easy going until they got to La- 
guna Swamp. Here they had to 
throw in carload after carload of 
rock and fill to get foundation for 
piling. 

However, the railroad forged 
ahead, bridging over the Russian 
River at Cosmo (now Hacienda). 
Just beyond Hilton was another 
time consuming job; digging and 
blasting a right-of-way out of the 
side of a mountain. Some of the 
construction of the railroad was 
going as high as $75,000.00 a mile. 

About this time, the mill own- 
ers, instead of giving free bridge 
timbers to the railroad, offered 
the railroad $10,000.00. There was 
always an argument of some sort 
going on between the mill owners 
and Donahue, so when the rail- 
road reached Korbel’s in May, 


1876, Donahue said, “That’s as 
far as I’m going.” When the 13 
mile line officially opened on 
Monday, May 29, 1876, Korbel’s 
was the terminus. Mixed trains 
left Fulton at 10:20 am and 6:20 
pm daily except Sundays, and on 
the return left Korbel’s at 7:30 
am and 3:00 pm. On Sunday an 
excursion train left Fulton at 
11:15 am, after picking up pass- 
engers from SF&NP Number 7. 
The train arrived at Korbel’s at 
12:07 pm. On the return it left at 
3:00 pm, reaching Fulton at 4:00 
pm, connecting with Train Num- 
ber 8 for Donahue Landing and 
ferry to San Francisco. 

On September 4, 1876 the sched- 
ule was changed to one roundtrip 
mixed train, daily except Sun- 
day. The Sunday excursion train 
remained. However, on January 
7, 1877, the Sunday excursion 
train was dropped, but reinstated 
on March 25, 1877. Generally 
speaking this remained the pat- 
tern for many years—one mixed 
train during the week days and 
the Sunday excursion operating 
throughout the year, except in 
the dead of winter. The Fulton 
& Guerneville Railroad had no 
equipment of its own, so locomo- 
tives and cars of the SF&NP 
were used. 

As soon as the mill owners 
realized that Donahue meant bus- 
iness when he said he was not 
constructing beyond Korbel’s, 
they got together and extended 
the railroad to Guerneville them- 
selves—a distance of 2% miles. 

The road was not finished into 
Guerneville until March, 1877. It 
was Officially opened on Sunday, 
March 25th, when the first train, 
the Sunday excursion, chugged 
its way up to the newly built 
Guerneville station. End of track 
at Guerneville was at Fife Creek, 
this creek being used as a pond 
for logs for the Heald and Guerne 











The “Bully Boy’’ handled. the log trains from Mission Gulch and along the River to the mill 
at Guerneville. Where the engine came from and where it went is A 
one of those unsolved mysteries. | 











“Bully Boy” brings flats to log loading ramp. Ox teams brought logs in from str 
the backwoods. 
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Lumber Company. The mill was 
located on the left hand side look- 
ing dowr the river. 

The Fulton and Guerneville was 
now complete—another link in 
the San Francisco & North Pa- 
cific, a railroad that started with 
the building of the 2% mile Pet- 
aluma and Haystack Railroad in 
1864. Peter Donahue had organ- 
ized the SF&NP on November 
17, 1869, which was shortly ‘after 
he had sold his interests in the 
San Francisco and San Jose Rail- 
road. Now in 1876, the road ex- 
tended from Donahue Landing on 
the Petaluma Creek (ferry con- 
nection from San Francisco) to 
Petaluma, Santa Rosa and on to 
Cloverdale, a distance of 52 miles 
of railroad, plus the Guerneville 
line. 

‘As soon as the Guerneville line 
was opened a large storage shed 
for lumber and split timber was 
built at Fulton. This was in op- 
eration for many years and also 
supplied the wood-burning en- 
gines of the SF&NP. 

On June 29, 1877, the Fulton 
& Guerneville Railroad and two 
other roads were reincorporated 
into the San Francisco and North 
Pacific. On this date the company 
had the following rolling stock in 
operation: 7 locomotives, number- 
ed from 1 to 7, 13 passenger cars, 
2 baggage, mail and express cars, 
and 111 freight cars. 

Soon after the construction of 
the railroad into Guerneville, the 
Heald and Guerne Lumber Com- 
pany bought an engine of their 
own, the “Polly Ann,” a 2-2-0 
type. It was used around the mill 
and on short stretches of track 
into the woods to haul out logs. 

The depot was built where the 
present Guerneville theatre is lo- 
cated, and the turn table was con- 
structed across from where Lut- 
trell’s market now stands. 

Now that the Guerneville line 





was in, and, incidentally, the best 
piece of paying track on the sys- 
tem, Donahue had ideas of getting 
a better connection to San Fran- 
cisco. His next step was to con- 
struct a line from Petaluma to 
San Rafael. This was completed 
in 1879. A Union train shed was 
built at San Rafael and an ar- 
rangement made with the North 
Pacific Coast narrow gauge for 
transfer of passengers. The North 
Pacific Coast would then take 
passengers to their terminus, 
which was then San Quentin, and 
continue from that point by ferry 
to San Francisco. This, however, 
proved entirely unsatisfactory, so 
the Donahue Landing terminus 
and ferry service was continued. 

Donahue wanted less time on 
the ferries for his passengers, so 
he pushed his railroad on to Tib- 
uron. On May 4, 1884, all trains 
started operating out of this 
terminus, with ferry boats plying 
the six miles from Tiburon to San 
Francisco. 

This new route meant a great 
deal to the shippers along the 
Guerneville route. Now a car 
could be loaded along the line 
and routed to Tiburon, ferried 
across the bay and sent on its 
way across country to any point 
in the United States. It also 
meant a daily connection and fas- 
ter passenger service for the com- 
munities along the Guerneville 
line. 

The lumber mill at Guerneville 
had become the Guerne and 
Murphy Lumber Company. About 
1886 the steam locomotive “Polly 
Ann” had outlived its usefullness 
and was too small to haul some 
of the logging cars around, so the 
“Bully Boy” was purchased. This 
engine was an 0-4-0 type with a 
rather large cab. 

New Year’s Eve, 1888, George 
Guerne decided to really welcome 
in the New Year and proceeded 


Fulton, which is only a sign post today, was a busy spot in the old days. Guerneville train on 
far left, with main line train alongside and a freight ‘‘in the hole’ by the depot. 
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Engine 99 with combo and open car “Montesano” No. 06 at Eagle Nest. This local train 
made connection at Guerneville and operated between Eagle Nest and Camp Vacation. 
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to place a number of sticks of 
dynamite in the tender of the 
“Polly Ann,” which was sitting 
idle on a side track. With cow- 
bells a-ringing, the year 1889 
came in with a roaring bang as 
the old engine blew up, and along 
with it, every window in Guerne- 
ville was broken. New Year’s 
day found George Guerne quietly 
paying the cost of repairs for the 
windows of the town. 

The lumber interests were fell- 
ing timber north of Guerneville 
when a fortunate incident took 
place. Colonel Armstrong, who 
owned many acres of land in the 
area, set aside some 400 acres 
where the big trees stood for a 
future _State or County Park. 
This was done, and the park 
known as Armstrong Woods is 
very much in existence today un- 
der the care of the State of Cali- 
fornia who took it over in later 
years from the County of Sonoma. 

The San Francisco and North 


Pacific then wanted to run a 
branch line to Armstrong Woods 
from Guerneville to attract pic- 


nickers and excursionists. The 
rights-of-way were all obtained, 
except for a small portion near 
Guerneville. The owners of this 
land would neither lease or sell 
to the railroad. The SF&NP 
threatened to bring court action 
to force the owners to give them 
access, but the idea of a branch 
line died and the line never did 
materialize. 

In the year 1885 Peter Donahue 
died, leaving the affairs of the 
railroad in a muddled condition. 
In the settlement of the estate 
the railroad holdings went to the 
son, Colonel J. M. Donahue. How- 
ever, in four short years, 1889, he 
also passed away after extending 
the road to Ukiah. By court order 
the railroad was sold at public 
auction and purchased by A. W. 
Foster, Sydney V. Smith and An- 


drew Markham. At this point the 
railroad system owned 18 loco- 
motives, 64 passenger cars, 7 bag- 
gage, mail and express cars, and 
646 freight cars. 

With increasing passenger traf- 
fic on the Guerneville branch the 
service was doubled effective 
Sunday, April 27, 1890. Now the 
line had two trains each way daily 
throughout the year. 

By 1892 the Guerneville lumber 
interests became the Sonoma 
Lumber Company managed . by 
“D.L.” Westover. The area around 
Guerneville had been pretty well 
logged out, so the Sonoma Lum- 
ber Company purchased exten- 
sive land down the river and also 
up the Hulbert Creek area for 
logging purposes. Once again the 
lumber company approached the 
railroad for building track. How- 
ever, where in 1875 there were 
about six lumber companies ne- 
gotiating with the railroad, now 
there was just the Sonoma Lum- 
ber Company. Korbel, one of the 
largest, had moved his mills north 
and put his holdings around Kor- 
bel’s into the wine business. 

A .W. Foster, now President of 
the SF&NP, agreed to extend the 
branch along the river for 3.27 
miles, crossing the Russian River 
and going into the Meeker Tract. 
The extension would cost $90,- 
000.00 of which $26,757.34 would 
go into the 404 foot steel and 
wood bridge across the Russian 
River. The rail would be 50 and 
56 lbs. Also to this extension 
would be built an approximate 
four mile line taking off at Guer- 
newood Park, going up the left 
hand side of Hulbert Creek and 
up and into Finley Gulch. It can 
be said that the line was literally 
built on trestles, crossing and re- 
crossing Hulbert Creek 42 times. 
The extension to the Meeker 
Tract and the line up Hulbert 
Creek was opened for traffic on 


nine 








SF&NP engines 11 and 10 with the “Sunday Excursion’ on the Bohemian leg of the wye at 
Camp Vacation (later Rio Campo and still later Northwood). 





The “Coffee Grinder,”” as she was known, pauses with crew for a picture near Guerneville 
in 1904. Note winding drum on front to pull in logs. 
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November 1, 1892. The trackage 
was to be jointly operated by the 
railroad and the lumber company. 
However, the lumber company 
did all the work over the line 
with its “Bully Boy” for a num- 
ber of years, hauling the logging 
cars to the mill. 

On August 25, 1894, on a nice 
warm day, members of the Trem- 
bley family in Guerneville were 
preparing an early lunch. Some- 
how a fire started in their kit- 
chen. It could have been easily 
put out, but in the excitement the 
bucket brigade was slow in start- 
ing. With a wind blowing up the 
river, the flames were soon out 
of control and roaring right up 
the main street. Before the fire 
was out two men had lost their 
lives and practically the entire 
town was wiped out. The depot 
was gone, so another had to be 
built in its place. Fortunately the 
fire did not get to the mill, so 
that continued in operation. It 
took a number of years before 
Guerneville was finally built up 
again. 

At the turn of the century the 
Meeker Tract was sold in large 
part to the Bohemian Club of San 
Francisco. The end of the line 
then became Bohemia. With .the 
preservation of the large red- 
woods in this grove, the railroad 
and the Sonoma Lumber Com- 
pany then built a two mile line 
up Smith Creek to Bull Barn 


‘ Gulch. This line veered off the 


Bohemia line just after crossing 
the Russian River bridge to Bo- 
hemia. Logging operations com- 
menced as soon as the line was 
finished and was the last area 
where heavy logging took place. 

In 1896 the line up Finley 
Gulch was taken up for approxi- 
mately % mile and a new line 
layed up Mission Gulch for over 
a mile. A wye was constructed 
hear what is now known as 
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Monte Rosa, so the logging trains 
could be turned. This new line 
opened up a new area for timber 
operations. 

Early in 1898 the SF&NP did 
not like the rates that the Sonoma 
Lumber Co. was charging in 
bringing their cars from the ex- 
tension to Guerneville for beyond 
shipments. The lumber company 
failed to give in, so the SF&NP 
bought a contraption called the 
“dinky” for local service and 
numbered it 99. The engine was 
built in 1887, had 6x10 cylinders, 
weighed 6 tons and had a wind- 
ing drum on the front end for 
pulling logs. The engine did not 
employ a fireman, so it was up 
to the engineer to operate and 
fire the engine, plus operating 
the drum. The engine had one 
mishap. One day when one of the 
engineers was running the loco- 
motive, he threw the floating gear 
in at a too high speed, with the 
result that it broke the big geared 
wheel. The.engineman was re- 
lieved of any further duty on the 
“dinky.” The engine was assigned 
to switch the yard at Guerne- 
ville and also to go up to Mission 
Gulch and Smith Creek to get 
cars loaded with split timber and 
logs for beyond shipments. 

The railroad also brought in 
an open passenger car called the 
“Montesano.” When the. passen- 
ger trains came into Guerneville, 
the passengers would transfer to 
the “Montesano” for Guernewood 
Park and Camp Vacation, a spot 
that was becoming very popular 
with vacationists. 

Since the opening of Bohemian 
Grove, special trains ran directly 
from Tiburon to the Grove with 
the members. Special trains also 
started operating to Camp Vaca- 
tion in the summer time. To turn 
the locomotives, a wye was built 
at Camp Vacation. (Camp Vaca- 
tion was about one-tenth of a 











Locomotive 101 arrives Guerneville with day train. Note old station on right, 
which today is where the Guerneville Theatre stands. 





The 99 was operated and fired by one man. The winding drum was an additional 
duty with the contraption going out of whack more often than not. 
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mile from where the Rio Campo 
station was to be located in later 
years.) During the winter months 
the little “dinky” No. 99 and the 
open car “Montesano” would chug 
down the river from Guerneville 
whenever there were passengers. 

The year 1898 saw the first 
wreck on the Guerneville branch. 
It happened one night after the 
freight had come in from Fulton 
and the engine was preparing to 
tie up for the night at Guerne- 
ville. Apparently as the locomo- 
tive was switching over to the 
turntable it gave a string of flats 
a nudge. The brakes had not been 
set, so the cars started off on the 
slight downgrade to Guernewood 
Park. At the same moment the 
“Bully Boy” was coming from 
Mission Gulch with six loads of 
logs. They hit with a resounding 
crash on the curve below Guerne- 
ville. The “Bully Boy” went up 


in the air, turned completely 
around and fortunately came 
down right side up. The cars 


were badly smashed. Luckily, no 
lives were lost in the accident. 

There was always some legal 
finagling going on in the early 
days of railroads, and the SF&NP 
had its share. On March 17, 1898, 
the California Northwestern Rail- 
way was incorporated by the in- 
terests of the SF&NP. On Sep- 
tember 20, 1898, all properties of 
the SF&NP were leased to it for 
a term of 20 years. The California 
Northwestern officially took over 
at 5:00 a.m. Sunday, October 16, 
1898. 

In 1902 the California North- 
western bought 12 closed-in ves- 
tibule wooden coaches. They 
were the last word in passenger 
train comfort and were given 
numbers 100-il1. (In later years 
they were used exclusively on 
the Guerneville route.) Also in 
1902 the passenger trains were 
extended through to Camp Vaca- 
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tion, which ended Guerneville as 
a terminus for passenger trains. 

What many of the townspeople 
of Guerneville knew was going 
to happen sooner or later, also 
happened in 1902. The area now 
in ali directions was logged out. 
There was some timber left up 
Mission Gulch, but the quality 
was poor. There was only one 
thing left for Westover of the 
Sonoma Lumber Company to do 
—close down the mill. It was a 
blow for the Guerneville branch, 
as its main source of revenue was 
at an end. The revenue now 
would have to come from the in- 
creasing numbers of . >cationists 
and general merckandise. The 
“Bully Boy” was loaded on a flat 
car and sold to an unknown 
buyer. The “dinky,” No. 99, was 
kept at Guerneville to haul logs, 
on occasion, out of Mission Gulch 
for beyond shipment, and also to 
carry out cord wood for the steam 
locomotives of the California 
Northwestern. This was either 
carried to the company’s term- 
inus at Tiburon or to the shed at 
Fulton. 

The big earthquake of 1906 did 
minor damage along the line, but 
other rumblings were going on. 
The Santa Fe railroad in 1903 
organized the San Francisco & 
Northwestern, and proposed to 
build a line paralleling the CNW 
from Eureka to San Francisco 
Bay. This worried the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, which had an 
interest in the CNW, so it pur- 
chased the CNW and the North 
Shore Railroad (this was the 
North Pacific Coast narrow gauge, 
which was now operating from 
Sausalito to Cazadero). With the 
battle of the two big railroads on, 
the Santa Fe and its SF&NW 
bought up numerous lines around 
Eureka -and_ started building 


south. The Southern Pacific and 
its CNW started building north. 












“All aboard for San Francisco.” Train departure time at Eagle Nest. Once a lumber 
mill it is now the popular Rio Nido summer resort. 
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It had already built to Ukiah 
and had extended to Willits in 
May, 1904, and on to Sherwood 
a month later. 

It became apparent to the two 
big rail giants that it was not 
going to be a profitable venture 
to knock themselves out by each 
building a railroad in exactly the 
same territory. There was only 
one thing to do—get together and 
resolve their differences. So they 
made peace. On January 8, 1907, 
they filed papers of incorpora- 
tion, combining their interests. 
The San Francisco & Northwest- 
ern and the California North- 
western became known as the 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad. It 
was soon to stretch from Tiburon 
to beyond Eureka, and with its 
branch lines would have a total 
of over 500 miles. 

All locomotives, cars and other 
properties were to be changed to 
read “Northwestern Pacific.” 

Three divisions were to be set 
up: (1) Northern—from Willits 
northward; (2) Western — from 
Willits southward, and (3) Shore 
—the narrow gauge system from 
Sausalito to Cazadero. (The lat- 
ter two were soon combined into 
one division known as the South- 
ern Division.) 

Captain A. H. Payson, Asst. to 
the President of the Santa Fe, 
became the President of the 
NWP; James Alger, manager of 
the Southern Pacific, became 
General Manager. The Board of 
Directors consisted of nine men 
representing the parent compan- 
ies, balance of power being as- 
sured each year by the one com- 
pany having the odd director. In 
other words, the Santa Fe ran 
the road one year, the Southern 
Pacific the next. William Edes, 
who had been connected with 
many of the west’s important rail- 
road location and construction 
projects, was appointed Chief 
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Engineer. 

To welcome the newly formed 
Northwestern Pacific, the Russian 
River went on a rampage. By 
the time the waters had subsided 
the center pier of the Bohemia 
bridge had been knocked out and 
$27,000.00 worth of bridge was 
laying at the bottom of the river. 

Even though a financial panic 
was on during the year 1907 
throughout the U.S., pressure was 
great from the Bohemian Grove 
membership and other interests 
down the river to have a broad 
gauge connection. This brought 
President Payson and his officers 
and engineers together to study 
the entire Russian River branch 
and the narrow gauge, which 
came in at Monte Rio and went 
along the river to Duncan Mills 
and fanned out to Markham in 
one direction and north to Caz- 
adero in the other. It was brought 
out that transshipment of lumber 
and freight at San Anselmo from 
the narrow gauge to broad gauge 
cars was an expensive operation 
plus time consuming, so the 
decision was reached to extend 
the Guerneville branch to Dun- 
can Mills. 

Plans were to be submitted for 
a new bridge to cross the Russian 
River at a point about a half a 
mile down the river from the Io- 
cation of the one that collapsed. 
The line would then continue 
along the south side of the river 
and join the narrow gauge at 
Monte Rio. A third rail would be 
layed from that point to Duncan 
Mills making it a three rail affair. 
To satisfy the Bohemian interests, 
a 1390 foot spur would be built 
into their property from the new 
Bohemia sign post. (This was later 
increased to 3221 feet.) 

To handle the traffic until the 
bridge could be built and the line 
extended, the NWP extended the 
line from Camp Vacation three- 












Crew of Engine 12 and train pause for a picture at the old Guerneville depot 
around the year 1910. 





Summer at Monte Rio Station. Excursionists could take a triangle tour arriving on the 
broad gauge and returning to San Francisco via the narrow gauge, which tracks 
are further to the right. 
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tenths of a mile to a bluff along 
the river. This point was called 
River Landing. This construction 
was immediate and was opened 
for traffic before the summer of 
1907 rolled around. Trains would 
come directly into River Landing 
and passengers would go down 
steps for boats to take them to 
Monte Rio and connect with the 
narrow gauge trains. At first 
they had a 75 foot stern wheeler, 
the “Monto Rio,” in operation, but 
she was continually running into 
the bushes or into the banks thus 
putting herself out of commis- 
sion. So the 25 foot “Anona” was 
placed in service. This three 
cylinder affair was owned and 
operated by Charlie Meadows 
who charged a small fare for the 
trip. During the summer months, 
the boat “Sonoma” was also 
pressed into service to handle the 
River Landing train passengers. 

When the NWP took over, it 
again made Guerneville the ter- 
minus for the crew. Also the 
train numbers were changed to 
the 400 series (the CNW used the 
300 series for the river branch). 
Throughout the system the num- 
bers were changed so that even 
numbered trains. ran from San 
Francisco and uneven to San 
Francisco. 

To be on the train crew on the 
Guerneville branch one had to 
be wanting little sleep and lots 
of work. Here is a typical example 
of a day’s work—leave Guerne- 
ville at 6:50 am on Train No. 403 
and connect with the main line 
train at Fulton. At 10:30 am they 
left on Train 402 for Camp Vaca- 
tion. At 11:45 am they left Camp 
Vacation on Train 471 for a local 
trip back to Guerneville — and 
lunch. At 1:30 pm back to Camp 
Vacation as Train No. 472. At 
2:10 pm they left for the Fulton 
connection for San Francisco and 
returned on Train No. 404 to 
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Guerneville, tying up at 7:15 pm 
—a 12% hour day. This was a 
year around schedule, with the 
exception in the summer months 
when an excursion train operated 
directly from Tiburon to Camp 
Vacation in addition. When River 
Landing was made the terminus 
the trains extended their sched- 
ule to that station. 

The NWP also in 1907 ordered 
eight modern steam locomotives 
for delivery in 1908. They were 
engines 22 and 23 (4-4-0), 111- 
114* (4-6-0), and 153-154 (2-6-0). 
They were the latest in oil burn- 
ing design and the first of- that 
type to be purchased. All were 
assigned to the main line, but in 
later years, with the exception of 
the 153 and 154, they were to be 
used almost exclusively on the 
Guerneville branch. 

With the Bohemian bridge 
gone, the line up Smith Creek 
came to an abrupt end. This track 
was torn up along with what was 
left of the old Bohemian ex- 
tension. 

With the NWP converting all 
of its engines to oil burning, the 
need for cordwood from the 
branch out of Guernewood Park 
to Mission Gulch was at an end. 
In 1908 that branch was aban- 
doned and the track taken up. 
This meant the end of the dinky 
“99.” It was towed to Tiburon 
where it remained for almost two 
years and was finally sold to the 
North Bend Lumber Company, 
February 18, 1910. 

Another important step took 
place on April 1, 1909, when the 
southern terminus of all main 
line passenger trains was trans- 
ferred from Tiburon to Sausalito. 
Although this did not affect the 


* Note: Locomotive 112 was the 
first engine of the group to arrive, 
hence the first one purchased by 
the NWP. 









Engine 108 picks up freight cars at Guerneville, then goes one block along the “ 
town street before hitting the right-of-way. c 










While vacationists sleep, Train 221, powered by Engine 9, leaves Guerneville 
for Sausalito at 7:27 a.m. 
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running time of the trains, as 
the distance was practically the 
same, it did mean a centraliza- 
tion of all passenger activities at 
one terminal. The Tiburon yard 
could now do some long awaited 
expanding of its freight yards 
without the interference of pass- 
enger trains. 

The plans for a bridge across 
the Russian River near River 
Landing was finally approved, 
and also the strengthening of the 
bridge at Duncan Mills so it 
could carry the broad gauge 
trains. The job was completed -in 
November, 1909, and the first 
standard gauge train steamed 
across the new bridge into Monte 
Rio and on to Duncan Mills. 

With the terminus at Duncan 
Mills, the turn table at Guerne- 
ville was taken out and all engine 
facilities moved to Duncan Mills. 
The wye at Camp Vacation was 
also taken up. The two year old 
station at River Landing and its 
boat facilities were dismantled. A 
new station was built on the re- 
alignment of the line and called 
“Rio Campo” (this was changed 
in later years to “Northwood”). 
The two river boats, “Anona” and 
“Sonoma,” continued for many 
years in summer river excursions. 
Today the “Anona” is owned by 
Clifford Marshall in Guerneville 
and is stored on his property, and 
the “Sonoma” went to Lake Mer- 
ritt, Oakland, where it is still in 
service. Also with the trains now 
going to Duncan Mills the NWP 
rearranged the train numbers to 
the 200 series. 

Station agents were set up at 
Fulton, Guerneville, Monte Rio, 
and Duncan Mills, and an addi- 
tion in the summer months at 
Rio Nido. Toward the end, Monte 
Rio station also became a sum- 
mer only operation. 

The NWP followed the South- 
ern Pacific by equipping all its 
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engines with indicators, so its 
train numbers would be clearly 
visible from the front of the loco- 
motives. This was completed by 
1911. 

Another great safety feature 
was the installation of automatic 
couplers on all equipment about 
this time. 

The NWP management was 
very cognizant of the fact that 
its resort, excursion and picnic 
business was on a continual rise. 
Between July 1, 1905, and June 
30, 1906, the branch handled 8807 
passengers and the following 
year, 10,760. In 1911 it was al- 
most double the 1910 figure. To 
gain even more traffic, the NWP 
improved their popular ‘“Vaca- 
tion Book,” which was published 
once a year in a rather attractive 
form. 

Some of the more better known 
resorts along the river that added 
to the NWP revenue were as fol- 
lows: Green Valley—Isaac’s Can- 
yon Home; Cosmo—Cosmo Farm; 
Hilton—Brown’s Farm; Korbel— 
Camp Esterville; Rio Nido—Rio 
Nido Hotel; Guerneville — River 
Meadows, Nieuw Ittersum, Guer- 
neville Hotel, Rubidoux Farm, 
Russian River Camp Grounds, 
Florence’s, Pell’s, Murphy Ranch, 
Southside Farm, Clars Ranch, 
Neeleys, Omar Villa, Vine Hill 
Farm, and Fox’s Resort; Monte- 
sano—Camp Montesano; Rio 
Campo—Camp Vacation; Monte 
Rio — Ludwigs Grove, Eureka 
Camp, Strehl’s Riverview Hotel, 
Glen Rita Hotel, Sully’s, Heaton’s, 
Monte Rio Hotel, Russian River 
Tavern, and Park Hotel; Mesa 
Grande — Mesa Grande Hotel; 
Duncan Mills—Orchard Hotel and 
Riverside Hotel. 

For one day excursionists the 
NWP offered a 150 mile triangle 
trip. Leaving San Francisco, tak- 
ing the ferry to Sausalito, one 
would get on the broad gauge and 
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The Guerneville Branch crossed the Russian River at three points (1) at Hacienda—this 
bridge replaced by a modern structure in 1914; (2) just beyond Northwood (another 1/2 mile 
up the river—the bridge to Bohemia—was washed out in 1907, and (3) at Duncan Mills. 
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journey to Monte Rio, spend a few 
hours at the beach and return on 
the narrow gauge to Sausalito. 
Sunday rate was just $2.20 for the 
round trip. 

The year 1912 saw a change in 
depot location in the community 
of Guerneville. Because of the 
horse and wagon traffic and the 
trains blocking the road right in 
the center of the town, the NWP 
built a new and larger depot 
down one block with better load- 
ing and unloading platforms. (Lo- 
cated where the Safeway store 
now stands.) The old depot was 
torn down and a theatre built in 
its place. 

In midsummer of the same 
year, President Payson took a 
look at his passenger and loco- 
motive equipment and found that 
he had 59 locomotives, 142 
coaches, 13 open cars, 8 smokers, 
and 27 baggage-passenger com- 
bination cars. Some were on the 
old side and wearing out, so in 
the following year the NWP or- 
dered 17 heavy duty 0-6-0, 4-4-0 
and 4-6-0 type locomotives along 
with 30 steel enclosed vestibule 
cars. None of these new engines 
were ever operated on the Guer- 
neville branch, except one, which 
incident will be related shortly. 
This new order of engines, how- 
ever, did release some of the 
larger older engines to the branch 
from main line service. As to the 
new passenger cars all were to 
see service on the Guerneville 
line in later years. 

In 1914 the bridge at Cosmo 
(now Hacienda), across the Russ- 
ian River, could no longer stand 
the heavier weight of the trains 
as the supports were getting 
weak. A new steel bridge was 
built in its place. Although wid- 
ened, it is the same bridge that 
carries auto traffic across it to- 
day. 

The year 1915 saw another ex- 
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tension to the Guerneville branch. 
Andrew Markham had extensive 
lumber properties just west of 
Duncan Mills. This was being 
served by the narrow gauge. But 
here again the cost of trans-ship- 
ment was a vital factor, so the 
2.8 miles were broad gauged and 
a spur 1.1 miles long was built 
in the woods to a point called 
Laton. The narrow gauge had 
maintained passenger service to 
Markham station, but with the 
advent of the standard gauge this 
was discontinued. 

Also in 1915, the NWP adopted 
a more or less standard procedure 
as to the operation of passenger 
trains on the Guerneville line. All 
trains became through from Saus- 
alito. Train 222 was the morning 
train to the river and returned in 
the afternoon as 223. Train 224 
was the afternoon train to the 
river resorts and returned in the 
mornings with 221 in its indica- 
tors. On Sundays and Holidays 
during the summer months an 
additional train was run up early 
in the morning as No. 220 and 
returned late in the afternoon as 
No. 225. The freight continued as 
in the past, one round trip a day 
except Sundays. 

Then came 1917 and the First 
World War. All railroads, includ- 
ing the NWP, were taken over 
by the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, headed by W. G. 
McAdoo, Director of Railroads. 
The train schedules on the Guer- 
neville branch remained the same 
with the exception that in the 
winter months Trains 224 and 221 
connected with main line trains 
at Santa Rosa instead of running 
through. With the war’s end the 
NWP, as were all other railroads 
in the country, was considerably 
run down. It simply meant a lot 
of shopping to get the passenger 
equipment back into shape. It 
took a number of years to achieve 









Engine 19, Train 223, comes into Guerneville on afternoon return trip. 





At Cazadero, end of line, Locomotive 23 has been turned on table and is back 
on train. Engine 111, background, is on local freight. 
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this. 

In December, 1920, came the 
worst mishap on the Guerneville 
branch. With heavy continued 
rains, a big slide came down be- 
tween Moscow and the Duncan 
Mills bridge. The railroad tried to 
keep the line open by hauling 
the muck away with a steam 
shovel, but nothing could be ac- 
complished. Every time they took 
a scoop full away, another was 
there to take its place. It was de- 
cided to try and wash it away 
with hydraulic power. A hydrau- 
lic pump was sent up from Tib- 
uron, but they needed a locomo- 
tive that had 200 pounds of steam 
pressure to furnish steam for it. 
The 51 class engines were the 
smallest engines the road had 
carrying that pressure. No. 53 had 
just been completely overhauled 
and was at the moment standing 
idle at Sausalito, so it was de- 
cided to send that engine to the 
scene. Even though the engine 
proceeded at 10 miles per hour 
on the branch, the weight of the 
engine broke 15 rails. The opera- 
tion was going along successfully 
until January, 9, 1921, when a 
larger slide came down and tipped 
the 53 over and partly buried it. 
Then the steam shovel was tried 
again. In a few days a third slide 
came down and buried the steam 
shovel along with its operator. 
Only one of his legs stuck out of 
the mud. All hands were immed- 
iately sent to dig him out of the 
muck. One man almost had his 
fingers bitten off when they tried 
to get the rocks and mud out of 
the mouth of the shovel operator 
before he choked to death. After 
that incident the engineers hand- 
ling the job decided to leave the 
slide sit until the rains stopped 
and the ground got hard. One 
narrow gauge engine and com- 
bination car happened to be at 
Duncan Mills when the mishap 
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first occurred, so train service 
was maintained to Cazadero. 
Passengers would leave the trains 
on one side of the slide, walk 
around, and board the narrow 
gauge train to take them to Dun- 
can Mills and points on to Caza- 
dero. In April, Engine 53 and the 
steam shovel were righted and 
returned to Tiburon for repairs, 
and through service was restored 
to Duncan Mills and Cazadero. It 
was the only time that that class 
engine ever operated on the 
Guerneville line. 

In 1922 the NWP started the 
operation of a third passenger 
train, to operate daily except Sun- 
days and holidays during the 
summer months. It was given 
Train No. 226 to the river and 
227 returning. It operated on 
practically the same time as 
Trains 220 and 225 did on Sun- 
days. 

The year 1923 saw the peak 
being reached in passenger oper- 
ations on the Guerneville branch. 
The last night of the July 4th 
week-end saw some 30,000 per- 
sons going over the apron onto 
the ferry boats at Sausalito. 
Thousands came from the Russian 
River area. Trains were going as 
fast as they could operate with 
every car that could turn a wheel. 
There wasn’t even standing room! 
As fast as the trains would arrive 
at Sausalito, out they would go 
again with empty cars to the re- 
sort districts. It was 2:00 in the 
morning before all the excursion- 
ists or vacationists had been re- 
turned. As one official said, “It 
was one continual operation of 
extra sections—I don’t know how 
we did the job, but we did.” 

Although the passenger busi- 
ness hit its peak in 1923 disaster 
struck the freight business in that 
year. On a hot September day, 
Bert Klein, Fire Warden of the 
Guerneville district, received 
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Gas Electric No. 900 made two trips on the Guerneville line on evening train. On 
second trip it failed and had to be towed in by Engine 22. 


The larger more modern Brill built No. 904 bowed out after one trip. It was too long, 
scraped cuts and knocked over a tree or two on its experimental journey. 
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word that a fire had started next 
to the Herling ranch. The story 
goes that a moonshine still blew 
up. By the time Klein had arrived 
at the scene a huge forest fire was 
in the making. All men in Guern- 
eville and surrounding areas were 
called to fight the blaze. A strong 
wind had come up, and as night- 
fall came the fire was out of con- 
trol. By next morning the fire was 
leaping from ridge to ridge with 
no way of stopping it. It was 
headed for the Pacific Ocean. Al- 
though Guerneville had been 
spared, the flames roared on, 
burning extensive logging areas 
to the sea. When the flames fin- 
ally died out three weeks later 
the damage was the worst in the 
history of the area. The mills at 
Duncan Mills were burned out, 
the Markham mill had no more 
to log. It was the end of the log- 
ging and lumber business for the 
NWP. The freight would now 
have to consist of general mer- 
chandise. The Laton branch from 
Markham was abandoned, and 
the Markham branch itself was 
cut back six-tenths of a mile and 
torn up completely from Duncan 
Mills two years later in 1925. It 
was not known then, but the dis- 
asterous fire was the beginning 
of the end of the Guerneville 
branch. 

In 1924, W. S. Palmer, now 
President of the NWP, called in 
his officials to determine what 
should be done with the Guerne- 
ville branch. Because of the forest 
fire and its bad publicity there 
were fewer passengers, resulting 
in the discontinuance of Trains 
226 and 227. The summer sched- 
ule went back to two trains each 
way daily and one extra on Sun- 
day. The management decided to 
broad gauge the narrow gauge 
between Duncan Mills and Caza- 
dero and cut back the narrow 
gauge to Camp Meeker. The 


standard gauging of the line be- 
tween Duncan Mills and Cazadero 
was to be done by one gang when 
they had nothing else to do, but 
the job was to be finished in two 
years. In that time it could be 
determined whether the broad 
and narrow gauge would still 
both be required. In 1925 stand- 
ard gauge trains could be oper- 
ated as far as Austin Creek. In 
August, 1926, the job was finished 
to Cazadero. 

Freight business continued low, 
never recovering from the fire. 
On September 9, 1926, the last 
narrow gauge passenger train 
pulled out of Cazadero and the 
next day the broad gauge started 
regular service. The third rail be- 
tween Cazadero and Duncan Mills 
was pulled up immediately, but 
the third rail between Duncan 
Mills and Monte Rio and the nar- 
row gauge trackage from Monte 
Rio to Camp Meeker stayed in 
until after the entire narrow 
gauge was abandoned between 
Point Reyes and Camp Meeker, 
March 30, 1930. Broad gauge 
Train 222 was extended from 
Duncan Mills to Cazadero with 
223 returning. This was daily ser- 
vice throughout the year. 

Although passenger business 
during the summer months was 
still high, the management start- 
ed a new service in 1926. On Sat- 
urdays and days before holidays 
an extra train operated from San- 
ta Rosa with the 5:15 pm boat 
and train connection from San 
Francisco. This train made all 
stops along the river and had its 
terminus at Cazadero. On Sun- 
days another special left San 
Francisco at 11:45 pm, ran to Dun- 
can Mills and returned from there 
at 5:00 am on Monday mornings. 
It picked up passengers along the 
river to get them to their work in 
San Francisco. They arrived in 
San Francisco with the 9:05 am 
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Locomotive 9 at Santa Rosa. In later years this engine was used on the lighter 
trains and in stand-by service. 





Engine 10 was a frequent visitor to the Guerneville line in the summer when 
double-heading was required on the heavy week-end trains. 
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boat connection. 

With the opening of the broad 
gauge to Cazadero new business 
came to the Guerneville line in 
the form of Boy Scout move- 
ments to Camp Royaneh. Spec- 
ials ran all summer long with 
engine 20 usually doing the hon- 
ors. 

The year 1929 saw another 
milestone in the operations of the 
NWP. In that year the Southern 
Pacific bought out the Santa Fe’s 
share of the railroad and the NWP 
became a wholly owned subsidi- 
ary of the Southern Pacific. Then 
came the great depression. There 
were still plenty of passengers in 
the summer time, but nothing like 
the glorious Fourth of 1923. 
Freight was down to a trickle, 
and, in fact, only operate three 
times a week. In the winter 
months, passengers declined to a 
handful, and many times the day 
train ran with only one coach. In 
trying to keep their passenger 
service going, in the spring of 
1931 the NWP tried running a 
gas electric No. 900 on the branch 
in place of steam on Trains 224 
and 221. The “thing” failed on the 
second trip after being pushed out 
of Duncan Mills one morning by 
a freight engine. It finally had to 
towed to Sausalito by Engine 22, 
which was sent up to Fulton to 
bring it in. The next thought was 
to run the more modern gas elec- 
tric No. 904 on the day Train 222 
and 223. The forward truck was 
too heavy, and because of the 
length of the car it was scraping 
trees and cuts when it went 
around curves. Near Cazadero it 
almost knocked over a tree, let 
alone the car. The officials were 
glad to see it back in Sausalito. 
The gas electrics were never tried 
again on the Guerneville route. 

The revenue on the branch was 
going from bad to worse, so with 
the winter schedule, effective 
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September 16, 1931, the day train 
became a mixed train connection 
out of Santa Rosa. When the train 
arrived at Guerneville the towns- 
people thought they had gone 
back forty years. Here was an 
engine with a few freight cars 
and an open vestibule combina- 
tion passenger and baggage car 
with a stove for heat! However, 
the morning and afternoon Trains 
221 and 224 remained. 

In the summer schedule of 1932 
the two daily trains were again 
placed in service with the extra 
Sunday train, plus the Saturday 
night extra for Cazadero. But the 
passenger business still lagged. 

To make the passenger business 
more attractive, the railroad in 
1929 made the decision to do 
away with all remaining open 
end cars and have only the en- 
closed vestibule type. There were 
twelve of these cars assigned to 
the river branch, numbers 70-81. 
This was not enough, so 25 of 
the same type car were leased 
from the Southern Pacific. They 
were in pretty sad condition when 
they arrived, but Ed Maggard, 
now President of the NWP, or- 
dered them through the shops 
and had the interiors decorated 
with various colors. These 25 cars 
were given numbers 82-106. Also 
obtained were nine steel cars 
from the SP’s abandoned Portland 
electric system. These cars had 
bucket type seats and were mod- 
ern and comfortable in every re- 
spect. They were given the name 
“Kitten Cars” as their fronts re- 
sembled that of the face of a kit- 
ten. The cars were numbered 210- 
218. 

In the winter of 1932 another 
slash in service was ordered. On 
December 1, 1932, the afternoon 
and morning trains 224 and 221 
were discontinued, leaving only 
the mixed train connection out of 
Santa Rosa. On Sundays and holi- 









Locomotive 17 on 223—southbound afternoon train at Santa Rosa. With a five 
minute stop the ice cream wagon did a flourishing business. and | 





Engine 20—always assigned to special movements—Boy Scouts to Royaneh, Bohemians 
to Bohemian Grove or on the Saturday night extra to Cazadero. 
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days only trains 222 and 225 ran 
through from and to Sausalito. It 
was less service than when the 
branch started back in 1876! 

With the NWP running over a 
million dollars in the red, Presi- 
dent Maggard knew that the 
abandonment of heavy losing 
branch lines was certain, so on 
November 26, 1932 the railroad 
applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to abandon 
the portion between Duncan Mills 
and Cazadero. There were sev- 
eral protests, so it was not until 
May 13, 1933 that permission was 
granted. On July 31, 1933 the last 
passenger train ran out of Caza- 
dero, less than seven years since 
that portion of the railroad had 
been standard gauged. 

In 1933 the management also 
resolved to stimulate week-end 
and Sunday and holiday business 
by offering low fares. The South- 
ern Pacific had been highly suc- 
cessful in operating what it called 
“dollar days,” so the NWP offered 
the public a $1.25 roundtrip fare 
from San Francisco to any point 
along the Russian River. It did 
the trick—the trains were full 
again. The NWP had retired most 
of their little 4-4-0 engines, so 
the larger 4-4-0’s and 4-6-0’s were 
capable of handling the long 
trains. On a Sunday, Engine 113, 
with veteran Bill Silverthorn as 
engineer, handled a 13 car train 
from the Russian River to Sausa- 
lito—and right on time! A repeat 
of these bargain fares was again 
tried in 1934, but the revenue 
was not as great as the year be- 
fore. The depression of 1929 was 
easing up, but the crowds that 
used to come by train to the Rus- 
sian River resorts were now com- 
ing by their autos, and, in some 
instances by bus. 

With this in mind, and with 
the road running deeply in the 
zed, Ed Maggard again called his 
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officials together in the spring of 
1935. When he called on his engi- 
neer, the report was grave. The 
trestle approach to the Hacienda 
bridge was in very bad condition 
needing extensive repairs. In fact, 
trains were only allowed to go 
over it not exceeding 8 miles per 
hour. The same was true with the 
bridge over the Russian River at 
Duncan Mills. The road bed was 
also bad. Where trains were once 
allowed 35 miles per hour be- 
tween Fulton and Guerneville, it 
was now down to 25; between 
Guerneville and Duncan Mills 
where it was 25, it was now down 
to 20, with freights at 15. It would 
cost several hundred thousand 
dollars to put the branch in first 
class shape. On the incoming side 
of the ledger, the freight busi- 
ness was down to a bare trickle. 
The biggest shipper was the Mir- 
abel Sand and Gravel Company 
which gave the line around a half 
dozen cars a day. The remainder, 
Standard Oil and the Henry Hess 
Company at Guerneville and the 
winery at Korbel, gave the road 
a car every now and then. There 
was also a small amount of l.c.l. 
shipments to Guerneville and 
Monte Rio. As to the line’s orig- 
inal intent, the carrying of logs 
and lumber, there wasn’t even a 
stick. The passenger business had 
been slipping away to the private 
auto. It was fair in the three 
summer months, but for the rest 
of the nine months of the year it 
was less than a handful. There 
was nothing left to do but to 
abandon the entire branch from 
Fulton to Duncan Mills. So on 
July 13, 1935 permission was 
asked of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon the line 
with all sidings, spur tracks and 
appurtenances thereto. 

The management was right on 
the passenger revenues, for in 
the summer of 1935, with the two 






























The three Guerneville Branch work horses. Day in and day out these locomotives handled 
the trains to the Russian River resorts on regular week day trains. Engine 22 had the 
honor of handling the last through passenger train with Willis Silverthorn at the 
throttle, Sunday, November 10, 1935. 
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daily trains plus the extra on 
Sunday, the count was less than 
half the year before. 

On Sepembter 26, 1935 the 
Commission gave the NWP per- 
mission to abandon the Guerne- 
ville branch. There was no op- 
position from any community 
along the line. For the one big 
shipper, the Mirabel Sand and 
Gravel Company, the railroad 
agreed to build a loading ramp 
for gravel at Forestville on the 
Petaluma and Santa Rosa Rail- 
road. 

The NWP then announced the 
last day of operations, Thursday, 
November 14, 1935. On Sunday, 
November 10th, the last through 
passenger train from Duncan 
Mills ran to Sausalito. It was 
train No. 225, Engine 22, Bill Sil- 
verthorn, engineer, and a consist 
of a baggage car and two coaches. 
Then came November 14th. The 
boat connection left San Fran- 
cisco at 7:45 am. The writer made 
sure he had purchased the last 
round trip ticket to Duncan Mills 
by waiting a second before the 
door was closed at the Ferry 
Building waiting room. 

It was a dull, overcast day 
when the train left Santa Rosa 
for the last trip on the Guerne- 
ville route. Normally it would 
have been train No. 202, but on 
this day the train was annulled 
and it would run “extra” for the 
round trip. The train number 
would take that of the number 
of the engine, which on this day 
was locomotive 108. There were a 
few officials on the three coaches 
plus a scattering of old-timers 
who wanted to be on the last trip. 
Everything was quiet until the 
train arrived at Guerneville. 
There they had declared a holi- 
day and all of the townspeople 
got aboard with lunches, beer, 
pop and music. On the sad side, 
one old-timer was busy putting 
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a wreath on the engine and then 
quickly running back and placing 
another on the rear of the last 
car. On the last coach a banner 
was hung, “The Last Roundup.” 
At Guernewood Park one lone 
passenger detrained at the now 
desolate station where, just three 
months before, August 25th, 1200 
picnickers of the Southern Pa- 
cific Club had come up on two 
special trains powered by engines 
108 and 112 to spend the day at 
the river resort. It was the last 
large group to be handled on the 
Guerneville branch. 

The last train puffed its way to 
Monte Rio and other large group 
boarded. There were no more 
seats, so they opened the baggage 
car. One official remarked, “If 
we only had this every day, we 
could keep the line going!” 

With the exception of some of 
the old-timers and rail fans who 
were mourning the passing of the 
line, the crowd was gay—and be- 
coming more so, as the train 
rolled along the river to Duncan 
Mills. As soon as the train was 
turned on the wye at Duncan 
Mills, the crew gathered together 
for pictures and speeches. Lun- 
ches were eaten and beer and 
harder liquid flowed freely. There 
were more speeches, hand clap- 
ping and hand shaking—and more 
pictures. Over in one corner of 
the depot several of the old-timers 
talked and wondered what was 
going to happen to the area— 
without a railroad, how could 
business go on—where was the 
future? 

Then conductor H. H. Johnson, 
who was watching the hands on 
his watch, called “All Aboard!” It 
was 1:40 pm—time to go. In habit, 
conductor Johnson looked at the 
order board, but it had already 
been taken down. The once busy 
depot was closed. He then looked 
at his rear brakeman, G. H. Lamb, 
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Engine 111 and five cars just before arriving Rio Nido with the last operation 
of Train 220, September, 1935. 











Locomotive 112—the lone survivor. The first engine purchased new by the Northwestern 

Pacific. With her three sisters they were the backbone of freight and heavy -passenger 

service on the Guerneville Branch. The engine was saved from the scrap pile by the Pacific 

Coast Chapter, Railway & Locomotive Historical Society. Displayed in the gay NWP two- 74.7 

tone green colors of the twenties at the Southern Pacific Centennial August 9 and 21, 1955. 75.2 
The engine is destined for permanent display at the Maritime and Railroad Museum at 

Aquatic Park in San Francisco. 
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and his head brakeman, E. I. 
Berry. They were ready, so he 
gave the “highball” to Fireman 
G. C. Neighbors, who in turn 
passed the signal to Engineer 
“Billy” Burns. Burns opened the 
throttle on locomotive 108, and 
the last trip was on its way. At 
Sheridan, two old ladies, who no 
doubt saw the railroad from its 
beginning, broke into tears as the 
train went by. When the train 
left Monte Rio, the town’s fire 
engines were at the depot with 
their sirens going full blast say- 
ing good-bye to an old friend that 
was never to return. At Guerne- 
ville horns and bells were sound- 
ing a fond farewell. As the train 
pulled out for the last time, tears 





came to the eyes of many. Engi- 
neer Burns didn’t help their feel- 
ings when he held the whistle 
cord until he was well out of 
town. At Mirabel the train took 
on its last big load of freight by 
adding ten cars of gravel to the 
consist. On leaving Mirabel Park 
the train had 14 freight cars, bag- 
gage car 608 and coaches num- 
bered 86, 79 nd 77. It wasn’t long 
before the train reached the main 
line at Fulton. Rear brakeman 
Lamb got off the last car ‘and 
went back and closed the switch 
to the Guerneville branch. 

With that, 60 years of railroad- 
ing on the Guerneville branch 
had come to an end. 





List of station stops that existed on the 
Guerneville Branch, giving the mileage from 
San Francisco via Sausalito. 

58.5 Fulton 

60.6 Meacham (From Meacham’s in 1892) 

61.4 Woolsey (From Olivet early 1966’s— 
From Carriger in 1895—From Car- 
riger’s in 1892) 

63.9 Trenton (From Laguna in 1891) 

64.1 Elpa 

65.8 Forestville 

66.4 Mirabel Park 

66.7 Dell 

67.5 Green Valley 

68.7 Hacienda (From Cosmo in 1926) 

69.4 Hilton 

69.9 Odd Fellow 

70.4 Pocket 

70.9 Korbel (From Korbel’s in 1892) 

72.2 Rio Nido (From Eagle Nest in 1910) 

73.4 Riverside Resort 

73.5 Shellard 

73.9 Guerneville 

74.7 Guernewood Park 

75.2 Vacation Beach (From Graystone in 
1931) 

75.6 Montesano 
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75.9 Russian River Heights 

76.8 Camp Vacation 

76.9 Northwood (From Rio Campo in 1929) 

77.1 River Landing 

77.5 Bohemia (Via old route) 

77.6 Bohemia (Via later route) 

78.2 Monte Rio 

78.7 Fern Cove (From Cascade in 1921) 

79.0 Ville Grande (From Mesa Grande in 
1921—From Big Flat in 1898) 

79.9 Sheridan 

80.7 Moscow 

81.5 Duncan Mills 

82.9 Austin Creek 

83.8 Fraser 

84.7 Camp Thayer 

85? Kidd Creek 

86.0 Royaneh (From Watson in 1931) 

86.8 Magnesia 

87.9 Cazadero Redwoods 

88.1 Stelmo 

88.3 Miller Retreat 

88.7 Cazadero 





81.5 Duncan Mills 
84.3 Markham 
85.4 Laton 


















The beginning—Monday, May 29, 1876. 
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TO TAKE EFFECT 
On MONDAY, MAY 28, 1676, at 4 o’clock, A. M., 


For the government and information of employees only ; the Company reserve the right to vary there- 
from as circumstances may require 
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The Peak—Summer of 1923. 
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f Trains stop only on signal or to discharge passengers. 


The End—Thursday, November 14, 1935. 
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f Trains stop only on signal or to discharge passengers. 
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List of all Northwestern Pacific locomotives that were used on 
the Guerneville Branch at one time or other. The list starts with the 
final NWP number, previous numbers, if any, name if it had one, 
builder, date and final disposition. 


NWP Prev. Road Name, 

No. & Number if any Builder Date Disposition 
SF&NP 4 ‘Geyser’ Booth 1873 Scrapped 1904 
SF&NP 11 “Ukiah” Booth 1874 Scrapped 1907 

4 SF&NP 1, SF&SJ 2, “San Jose’ R. Norris 1862 Retired 1920 

5 SF&NP 5 “Santa Rosa’ Booth 1873 Scrapped 1911 

6 SF&NP 2 “J. G. Downey’ Booth 1870 Scrapped 1915 

2nd7 SF&NP 3 “W. J. Ralston’ Booth 1870 —s— Retired 1920 

8 SF&NP 8 “San Rafael’’ Baldwin 1881 = Retired 1925 

9 SF&NP 9 Marin’ Grant 1883 To Stat. Boiler 
10 SF&NP 10 “Healdsburg” Grant 1883 Scrapped 1937 
11 SF&NP 6 “Cloverdale’’ Grant 1878 Scrapped 1912 
12 SF&NP 7 “Petaluma” Grant | 1878 Retired 1926 
13 SF&NW 6, AT&SF 07, 45, 25, Baldwin 1875 _— Retired 1929 

“Colorado Springs’’ 

14 SF&NP 14 “Tiburon” Grant 1888 Scrapped 1936 

15 lst NWP 7, SF&NW 7, AT&SF Baldwin 1878 Retired 1930 
049, 103, NM&SP 503, 203, 
“C. C. Jackson” 

16 SF&NW 4, ER&E 4 Penn RR 1880 _ Retired 1930 
17 SF&NP 17 “Lytton” Rogers 1889 Scrapped 1935 
18 SF&NP 16 “Vichy” Rogers 1889 Des. in wreck 8-8-10 
19 SF&NP 12 “Peter Donahue’ Rogers 1884 Scrapped 1937 
20 SF&NP 13 “Tom Rogers” Rogers 1884 Scrapped 1936 
21 SF&NP 24 Baldwin 1904 Scrapped 1937 
22 American 1908 Scrapped 1938 
23 American 1908 Scrapped 1949 
53 American 1914 Scrapped 1938 
99 SF&NP 99 Jardine 1887 Sold 1910 
101 SF&NP 18 “Skaggs” Rogers 1889 = Retired 1928 
102 SF&NP 15 “Eureka” Grant 1888 Retired 1929 
103 SF&NP 20 Richmond 1901 Scrapped 1935 
104 CNW 31 Richmond 1901 Scrapped 1936 
105 SF&NP 21 American 1902 Scrapped 1934 
106 SF&NP 25, CNW 32 American 1902 Scrapped 1934 
107 SF&NP 22 Baldwin 1904 Scrapped 1937 
108 SF&NP 23 Baldwin 1904 Scrapped 1948 
109 CNW 30, 1 Baldwin 1900 Scrapped 1948 
110 SF&NP 19 Baldwin 1900 Scrapped 1937 
111 American 1908 Scrapped 1949 
112 American 1908 Held for Museum 
113 American 1908 Scrapped 1947 
114 American 1908 Scrapped 1947 
300 SP 1714, 2140 Cooke 1901 Scrapped 1936 
353 NWP 153 American 1908 Scrapped 1935 
354 NWP 154 American 1908 Scrapped 1935 
Gas Electric 900 (Ex V.E.) Sold to Key System 
Gas Electric 904 American Car Co. 1930 Sold P.E. in 1943 

NWP—Northwestern Pacific AT&SF—Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

CNW—California Northwestern SF&SJ—San Francisco & San Jose 

SF&NW—San Francisco & Northwestern NM&SP—New Mexico & Southern Pacific 

ER&E—Eel River & Eureka SF&NP—San Francisco & North Pacific 


P.E.—Pacific Electric 
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8-10 Guerneville declared a holiday on the last day of operations and climbed aboard the three 
passenger cars numbered 86, 79 and 77. A banner, “The Last Roundup,” was 
hung on the last car. 











With the sky overcast 250 persons gathered at Duncan Mills for the “last rites.’ 
Engine 108 on left with Billy Burns, Engineer, in center of group. 
Sixty years of railroading had come to an end. 
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